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invitation of the publishers as an anniversary memento of their fifty years of 
existence as a book company. 

In the first seven pages of his monograph Professor Moore calls attention 
to the fact that we live in a period of change. Following this brief discussion 
is a cross-section view of education at the end of the Civil War, which in turn 
is followed by a discussion of some changes in education since the Civil War. 
Each of these three tasks has been well done. On first thought one might 
expect to encounter innumerable facts and figures, which is not the case at all. 
The author has succeeded in weaving his well-selected material into an attract- 
ive narrative which carries the reader right along from page to page. One not 
already familiar with our educational achievements during the past half- 
century is amazed at the wonderful changes that have taken place. While the 
limits under which the author worked prevented any detailed discussion of 
the changes, yet when the reader finishes the book he is thoroughly aware of 
the most important movements in American education since the Civil War. 

Gregory, John Milton. The Seven Laws of Teaching. New edition revised 
by W. C. Bagley and W. K. Layton. Chicago: Pilgrim Press, 1917. 
Pp.129. $0.75- 

This little book of Dr. Gregory's was first published in 1884. It was then 
and still remains one of the clearest and simplest statements of the factors 
governing the art of teaching. The book contains eight chapters, an intro- 
ductory one on the general subject of the laws of teaching and one on each of 
the following seven laws: "The Law of the Teacher," "The Law of the 
Learner," "The Law of the Language," "The Law of the Lesson," "The Law 
of the Teaching Process," "The Law of the Learning Process," and "The Law 
of Review and Application." Professors Bagley and Layton and the Pilgrim 
Press deserve the thanks of the teaching profession for bringing back to life 
a book which at one time was very successful as a handbook for Sunday-school 
teachers, and in its present form will no doubt achieve equal success among 
public-school teachers and supervisors. 

Maxwell, C. R. The Observation of Teaching. Chicago: Houghton Mifflin 

Co., 1917. Pp.120. $0.70. 
Meredith, C. M. The Educational Bearings of Modern Psychology. Chicago: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. 143. $0.70. 

These two books are the latest addition to the "Riverside Educational 
Monograph" series. They deal with subjects of vital interest to the teaching 
profession. How to observe with the maximum benefit to the observer the 
teaching process in actual operation, and what modern psychology has to 
contribute to education in general, are problems yet in the process of solution. 

In Maxwell's book such topics as the following are discussed: purpose and 
value of observation, the teacher, the pupils, the lesson procedure, the develop- 
ment, the drill, the review and the appreciation lessons, questioning, class 
management, and the physical features of the classroom. There is an attempt 
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in the discussion of each of these topics to avoid theory as much as possible and 
hold close to actual schoolroom conditions. The book will be of much assist- 
ance to beginning teachers and will also find a place as a text in schools where 
observation of teaching is emphasized. 

The Educational Bearings of Modern Psychology discusses such problems as 
the nature and modification of instinct, the growth of habit and sentiments, 
environment and suggestion, experiment in education, and special studies in 
connection with memory and with adolescence. The author's aim in selecting 
and discussing these topics is " to give a brief account of some portions of recent 
psychological work which have had and are likely to have a special influence 
on education." Both the theoretical and the experimental phases of psychol- 
ogy are considered, the theoretical as relating to what is being done and what 
can be done in present-day education, and the experimental as illustrative of 
certain special studies in educational psychology. The book will tend to 
stimulate the current movement to find some use for psychology in our system 
of education. 

MacLean, Dr. George Edwin. 1 Studies in Higher Education in England 

and Scotland. United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 16, 1917. 

As a basis for this report Dr. MacLean visited fifty-six institutions of which 
eighteen were universities, fourteen university colleges, and twenty-four 
colleges and technical and agricultural colleges and schools. The report 
includes an account of progress until the beginning of the present war. 

There are three parts to the bulletin. The first part consists of studies of 
certain historical features of these groups of universities, in order to under- 
stand present conditions and tendencies. The second part, based upon the 
studies of the first part, is an attempt to apply them to the solution of problems 
common to England, Scotland, and America. The third part contains statis- 
tical information which the author secured directly from the institutions 
visited. 

In discussing the history of these institutions, Dr. MacLean points out 
four distinct species of organizations, which are: (1) Oxford and Cambridge, 
(2) the Scotch universities, (3) University of London, and (4) the new univer- 
sities. The most practical part of the report is the section dealing with 
"Topical Studies and Suggestions." Among these studies the chapters on 
"Co-ordinations of Institutions," "Applied Science and Professional Educa- 
tion," and "Advanced Study and Research without Graduate Schools" are 
worthy of special notice. 

The author's knowledge of, and experience with, American universities 
enable him to make critical observations of foreign universities and con- 
sequently he has presented in this report many suggestions of benefit to 
American educators. 

1 This and the three following reviews were written by L. V. Cavins, Fellow in 
Education, University of Chicago. 



